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VETERINARY REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1880. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE MALIGNANT PUSTULE AND CARBUNCU- ce 
LOUS (2DEMA; DETERMINATION OF THEIR 
VARIOUS FORMS AND OF THEIR 
DEGREE OF VIRULENCY. / 
Observers who have industriously studied in man the acci- > 
cents of local anthrax and most carefully generalized them, have Cie. 
failed to agree upon the characteristics belonging to malignant te 
pustule. The descriptions they have given of it do not enable us wi ‘e 
to recognize it with certainty at its origin, nor even at a more peers : 
advanced period ; it would almost appear to the reader th-t they rea 
refer to accidents of diverse nature and aspect. et 
From my first researches in anthrax I was led to ask myself 
whether it might not be possible to” produce by experimenting ay: 
upon animals, the pustules and cedemas, which, followed in all Seo 
their successive stages of evolution, would furnish some precise aes 
insight into their symptomatology and pathological anatomy. i) a 
And in searching in this direction I have reached the conclusion. 1 
first, that on some species of animals no mode of carbuncular a 


4, 


‘ : 


vustule, nor the 
malignant oedema of man, with others, similar 
accidents may be developed in various degrees and under well 
characterized forms. I therefore believe I am serving the cause 
of pathology in presenting the results I have reached, relating to 
the local accidents of anthrax. 
I begin by those referring to the symtomatology : 


I. 


When in a puncture or scarified spot, or any wound of the 
_ skin of an animal but slightly susceptible to attacks of anthrax, 
one inserts a little carbuncular blood, and in such a way as to 
_ reproduce the condition under which in man the malignant pus- 
_ tule seems to develop itself, the results observed greatly vary. 
_ For example : 
1st. A simple canal, semi-closed, which for several days pre- 
serves the inserted vesicular matter. 
2d. A diffused erythema, of short duration, and disappearing 
_ almost immediately upon its inception. 
i __ 3d. A simple malignant pustule, more or less prominent, red 
and umbilicated, oozing, first a serous, and then a sero-purulent 
- fluid. 
4th. A simple cedema, without change in the condition of the 


A pustule followed by cedema. 
An cedema followed by pustule. ; 


7th. A pustule and cedema appearing simultaneously. 
8th. A pustule with cedema and erythema. 
9th. A phlegmonous tumor. 
10th. Finally, a simple bubo, with surrounding lymphangitis. 
These ten forms of local accidents of anthrax are not equally 
fr equent. They cannot be All observed, except upon the dog, who 
et of contracts the disease with difficulty. And again they can be 
a A noted on him only by varying the regions in which the virulent 
a -—Tignids are inserted. For example, it is at the internal face of the 
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the neck that the cedema specially appears; it is uader the abdo- 


men, inside the folds of the flank, in all parts with thin, hairless’ 


skin, that the pustule is best developed; it is in the groin that it 
is most often united with infiltration, erythema and bubo; it is 
on the internal face of the thigh that it is complicated with ex- 
tensive lymphangitis and is accompanied with sloughs and ulcera- 
tions, &c. It is in consequence of the differences in the nature 
of the ground where the virulent liquids are deposited, that the 
accidents of anthrax assume forms so varied. 

It is not my purpose to describe minutely all the forms I have 
named: I wish simply to precisely determine the character of the 
malignant pustule and of the carbuncular cedema, in all the steps 
of their evolution, and to show how these accidents in the animal 
resemble and wherein they differ from those of the human econo- 
my. When the carbuncular virus has been introduced ina pune- 
ture or scarification of the skin of a dog, in a hairless spot, most 
ordinarily in twenty-four hours there appears a conical elevation, 
red at its summit, and often in its whole surface, which is in an 
enlarged form, the analogue of the papula or small pimple de- 
scribed* as the beginning of the malignant pustule in man. 
This elevation has at its summit a small canal, from which either 
spontaneously or by pressure oozes a little slightly reddish seros- 
ity. A little later, say within thirty-six or forty-eight hours, the 
elevation has become much enlarged. It has attained the size of 
a small nut, or of an almond, spreading at the base, and is de- 
pressed, even umbilicated at its summit; its red color is more 
marked, its epidermis becomes raised in places, the exudation 
ceases, and with a serosity of small confluent phlyctenes resem- 
bling the vesicles of an orange peel, from which the pustule is 
formed. The fluid escaping from its large opening becomes of 
a bad aspect and remains serous for a long time, although having 
a tendency to become purulent. From this moment the pustule 
of the dog differs from that of man. In its center there is an 
opening, instead of the black spot which will form the slough, 
and at its periphery there is a greater or less degree of cedema 
developed. Once formed with its essential character, the pustule 


*By some and not by all observer vers. 
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may undergo various modifications. It may continue to enlarge, 
it may raise itself, it may assume a color, either more marked or 
darker, it may become blueish in its whole extent or partially. 
There may be a dark, blackish circle at some distance from its 
opening. Its base may assume the aspect of a phlegmon or re- 
main cedematous; the ulceration of its summit may continue 
narrow and superficial, or may increase to such an extent as to 
destroy the skin and the surrounding sub-tissues to the extent of 
several square centimeters. But whatever may be its aspects, it 
runs its course in well defined steps. It has only a period of 
irritation and one of secretion, when it is to terminate by resolu 
tion, or otherwise ; it has beside, a period of ulceration and one of 


pustule of the dog differs then from that of man, in several par- 
ticulars. First, it develops more rapidly. It is very well formed 
in twenty-four hours after the inoculation, or in forty-eight 
hours, or at the most in three days. From the fourth or fifth 


purates. In no case does it show an eschar which sloughs off in 
mass, nor a circle of phlyctenes round its summit. Its inflamma- 
tory character is always very high, and it terminates as often by 
resolution without loss of substance, as by ulceration and suppur- 
ation, In all cases, it has in common with that of man the pecu- 
liarity that it is but little sensible or painful; that the oozing at 
the beginning is serous and remains so or nearly so to its end, if 

it is to be accompanied with general accidents or fatal complica- 
tions. It is in the fact of its possibly serious results that the 
malignant pustule of animnls differs from that of man. We 
know too well that in man, the pustule left to itself is inevitably 
followed by fatal results. It is even too probably and fre- 
quently so when subjected to the most judicious treatment. On 
the contrary, in the dog it is of a benignant character. I[t may 
reach enormous dimensions, may grow very rapidly and recover 
of itself, without any treatment. The dog may have two, four, 
six, even eight pustules, with cedema, without other symptoms 
than a little fever and loss of appetite, of short duration. This 
last essential difference is due to the fact that in the dog the car- 
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buncular accidents remain local, which in man become gen- 
eralized. 

Before proceeding further, we may observe that this carbun- 
* cular pustule cannot develop itself in all parts of the body. It 
establishes and perfects itself with its essential characteristics 
only in certain regions, as in parts covered with a fine skin, almost 
hairless, with abundant cellular tissue, rich in lymphatic vessels, 
such as the inferior part of the abdomen, the axille, groin, mam- 
me, perineum, scrotum, in front of the pubis, and generally in 
the neighborhood of ganglions. This ground is especially favor- 
able for it in young subjects, where it may become as serious as 
in the human species. Still, while these localities are favorable 
to the development of the pustule, it does not always render it 
more dangerous. Ordinarily, the most voluminons pustules, with 
well marked inflammatory symptoms and with rapid development, 
end by resolution without giving rise to well marked general dis- 
turbance. On the contrary, very often, when the pustules are 
less prominent, without active irritation and of slow growth, the 
attacks are followed by diffuse oedema, ganglionar tumefactions, 
ulcerations, gangrene on large surfaces, or abundant suppurations 
and extensive sloughs. These last pustules, small in dimensions, 
as when aborted, if unaccompanied with large cedema, may be- 
come more frequently than the other variety, the starting point of 
a general infection. 

The varieties that carbuncular pustule presents, so far as_ its 
form, extent, rapidity of growth, and serious complications are 
concerned, are not all explained by reasons relating to the locality 
of their occurrence, while most of them are anatomical and 
physiological. These varieties have, at least, some of them, indis- 
cernable causes, as we meet with them not only in individuals of 
the same species placed in conditions apparently similar, but they 
may nearly all be met with in a single subject. Indeed, with a 
given carbuncular blood, deposited in a series of inoculations 
sufficiently scattered under the abdomen or on the Jine of the 
mamme, on the right and on the left, one may develop quite often 
almost all the forms that have’ been enumerated. Here an enor- 
mous pustule, very red, umbilicated, raised by a large edema; 
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- there a small one, conical, closed, with narrow areola; a little 


1 pre tha a flat pustule, pale, without peripherical cedema; by its 


side, another which aborts, or even a simple dry scratch without 
apparent reaction. Variations quite numerous in the different 
steps of the morbid changes are also observed. Now, the pustule 
“ which oozes serosity is one dry or another suppurating. Opposite 
P that, where the resolution is going on well, are seen others which 
become purplish, sloughing round their summit, or which ulcerate 
yy papain or at the base of which large sloughs are taking 
place. We may afterwards notice that those pustules differ also 
a. respect to the virulency of the liquid which they secrete or by 
:h their tissue is impregnated. 


4 The fact of the existence of numerous varieties of carbuncu- 


. lous pustules in animals, explains suftficiently to us the lack of 


se agreement in the descriptions given of the malignant pustule of 
man. Each observer has described only the types he has himself 
seen ; and moreover he has described of these only their character 
in a somewhat advanced period, having rarely followed their de- 
velopment from the beginning. What seems dissimilar in the 
symptomatology of the accident must explain realities and not 
errors of observation. In the future, instead of looking for an 
almost uniform characteristic condition, which would be wholly a 
fictitious idea, we shall be required to distinguish and to detine 
all the types of the carbuncular pustules, as atic as ae determine 
what they possess in common. 


IMMUNITY AGAINST ANTHRAX OBTAINED BY PRE- 
VENTATIVE INOCULATIONS. 


By M. H. Toussarnt. 


The numerous experiments made by me during past yeurs, 
upon the anthrax, have proved that the bacteridie, when intro- 


duced into the economy of animals liable to take the disease, are | 


not there in absolutely normal conditions, though their develop- 
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IMMUNITY AGAINST ANTHRAX. 


ment always takes place in French breeds of sheep and in rabbits 


in sufficient force to produce death. It nevertheless thrives with * 
* difficulty, and as proof, one may say that it never reaches in the 


tissues or the liquids of an animal its complete period of develop- 
ment. Lt never produces spores; its multiplication always takes 
place by division of the mycelium. 

On the other side, some animals never take anthrax, though 
their condition of life seems like those of the species which take 
it with the greatest facility—such is the pig. Finally, other ani- 
mals become easily carbunculous in their youth, and lose this 
faculty in adult life or when old; such are the dog, horse and 
donkey, in which the young subjects always succumb to inocula- 
tion, while later, a great many resist the disease. M. Chauveau 
has even demonstrated that in a breed of sheep from Algeria the 
greatest number resist bacteridian inoculation. 

These different observations suggested to me the idea of en- 
deavoring to place the erganisin in such a state that the bacteridie 


would be unable to find in it the necessary conditions of its devel- - 


opment, and with this object in view I have undertaken many 
experiments. After numerous unsuccessful attempts, I at length 
arrived at a very simple method of preventing the,acteridie from 
multiplying in young dogs and in sheep. In other words, I am 
able actually to vaccinate sheep which resist inoculation and in- 
tra-vascular injections of considerable quantities of bacteridies, 
whether in the state of spores and obtained by culture, or in the 
form of short rods, as they are found in the blood of the animals 
which have recently died of the affection. The result of the ex- 
periments made up to the present time and which evidently de- 
monstrate this statement, I now present. 

Does.—I observed mysclf that dogs from birth to six months 
of age take anthrax very easily by simple punctures, and that 
when dead they present very large quantities of bacteridies in 
the blood, and at the same time very extensive local.and glandular 
lesions. 

Eight hunting pups born of three dams were placed on experi- 
ment. Four were vaccinated by my process, and four were not. 


[ had chosen my animals in such a way that in both lots there 
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were brothers. The four vaccinated animals resisted four suc- 

cessive inoculations by injection of carbuncular blood, made under ular 
the skin. The four others not vaccinated died by the first inocu- s * the 
lation, within from two to four days, with large cedema at the imm 
point of inoculation. The nearest ganglion had increased from yun 
ten to fifteen times beyond its natural size. It was filled with pape 
bacteridies; their number was much higher than that of the blood and 


corpuseles. and 
At the first inoculation of anthrax, the vaccinated animals pass 
had a little fever, and in two there was a very slight cedema at as tl 
the point of inoculation. The other points of inoculation acted were 
as simple wounds. Be 
: Surrr.—They belonged to the breed of Lauraguais, in which filtra 
anthrax called spontaneous is very common and fatal. My ex- the « 
periments were on eleven animals. Five were inoculated once rest 
but at different times, and died of it in two or three days. I centi 
have never seen one of this breed, which I employed for some carb 
years in my experiments, to resist the injection of bacteridies, ] 
whatever quantity was used. mak 
The six remaining were inoculated with anthrax, and one died ocul: 
with the ordinary symptoms. The five remaining received a bune 
second vaccination, and after the lapse of a month I made in these 
each three sub-cutaneous inoculations with carbunculous blood I 
of a dog, a rabbit and a ewe, and one of spores, without giving bloo 
rise to either local or general phenomena. time 
The absence of the local phenomena indicated that the blood 
itself was unfit for the reproduction of bacteridies. I have, indeed, 
_ introduced into the facial vein of four of these animals two or 
three drops of blood from a rabbit, which, considering the num- 
her of parasites, represented for each animal a total of about 
two hundred millions of bacteridies introduced directly in the 
blood. Those four sheep presented no morbid phenomena. 
‘} To-day these animals are in good health and are not at all 
= ey) _ affected by the different processes of vaccination or inoculation. 
. ke They will return to their flock, and I propose to inoculate them 
| ~ from time to time to find out the length of this innocuity. I 
can now affirm that it will last more than two months. 
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immediately after death. 


were killed. 


blood without result. 


Moos or Inocoutation.—I first used the filtration of carbune- 

ular blood from a dog, sheep or tabbit. 
*the blood of an inoculated animal, as he was about dying or 
This blood was defibrinated by beating, 
run through a cloth and filtrated through ten or twelve sheets of 
paper. It is by this process that three pups three months old, 
and the first ewe, were vaccinated. But this is a dangerous method 
and not at all practical, as often the fissures allow bacteridies to 
pass through, and they cannot be recognized with the microscope, 
as they are very few, and then animals which we wished to save 


make several inoculations. 


For that purpose I took ° 


Being unable to obtain a filter giving a sufficient quantity of 
filtrated matter, I used heat to kill the bacteridics, and exposed 
the defibrinated blood to 55° temperature for ten minutes. The 
result was complete. Five sheep vaccinated with three cubic 
centimeters of this blood have been inoculated with very active 
carbunculous blood and have shown no effect from it. 

However, to obtain a complete immunity, it is necessary to 
Thus, after the first preventative in- 
oculations, I inserted under the skin of the ear of two sheep car- 
bunculous blood of the rabbit and spores of culture. One of 
- these died with a large number of bacteridies in the blood. 
I then inoculated again the four remaining sheep with the 
blood of the dead sheep, after heating it to 55°, and since that 
time each sheep has been inoculated twice with carbunculous 
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ake (Read before the United States Veterinary Medical Association. ) 


In speaking of diseased processes of bones, Zundel, in his 
excellent Review of D’Arboval’s Dictionary, 
have particularly been observed in the bones of the face, where 
they seh ussume considerable tig the bones which are thus 


says: “ Sarcoma 
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are more frequent in bovine animals ; though Foster has seen them 
in the pig, and Bruckmuller in the horse, where they have been 
found in the maxillary sinus, extending sometimes in the nasal 
and in the masseter.” 

In the article ‘Cancer of Bones,” Lafosse writes: In the 
second foim, for it admits of four, all the tissue of the bone is 
affected, and the orgau presents a more or less voluminous en- 
largement, which, under the microscope, is composed of a long 
areolar tissue, whose cells are filled with the more or icss soft 
‘ancerous tissue. The bones of the face present frequent ex- 
amples of that disease.” And again, ‘in the third form, the 
bone is puffed up and forms large lodges, in which the cancerous 
tissue is develeped ; and if by section or putrefaction the tissue is 
removed, the bone has the aspect of a waste box, divided into com. 
partments by this septum, complete or incomplete, and having its 
walls formed by a very thin sheath, cribbed with openings. * * 
This is called spina ventosa. We had seen very handsome cases 
of that disease in the jaw of the ox and of the horse.” 

Roll, in the “neoplasms of bones,” says “Sarcoma develop 
themselves sometimes in the bones of the face of bovines, and 
may present a large size. Bones affected are tumefied, puffed up, 
as in spina ventosa.” 

According to Wirchow the name of “ osteo sarcoma” was not 
adopted until modern times. Until the middle of the present 
century it was understood to be the same tumor named by the 
Arabs, ventositas spine, or spina ventosa, or by others osteo stea- 
toma, and again by others malignant exostosis. Williams says 
that osteo sarcoma are “ tumors of irregularly protuberant surface, 
affecting both the upper and lower jaw of horned cattle, of gen- 
erally slow, but sometimes rapid growth,” and Gamgee, under the 


name of fibro-plastic degeneration of bone, calls a disease of young 


cattle known by some veterinary writers as osteo sarcoma, spina 
ventosa and other inappropriate names. 

This general review of the definition of the disease seems to 
prove that while different names have been given to a diseased 


condition of bone, it is generally admitted that a cancerous degen- 
eration takes place, and that more commonly animals of the 
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bovine species are affected with it. No doubt 1 many of you have — 
seen jaws of oxen which were thus diseased, and several beautiful | 

specimens of it can be found in most collections of veterinary 

specimens. As I have been fortunate enough to observe what I 
consider four cases of osteo sarvoma (or spina ventosa) in the — 
horse, I thought it might prove interesting to this Association to 
hear a few words respecting them. 4 


The first animal was seen by me some nineteen years ago. It 
was a handsome grey horse advanced in years, the pet of a family, 
who for several years had been more or less suffering with it. = 
When shown to me he had on the right side of the face, covering 
the whole surface of the flat of the cheek, a large tumor of the 
size of a child’s head. Covered with the skin, which was healthy, 
this tumor was well .defined, hard here and there, though giving _ 
a sensation of some softening when pressed at different places. It — iv a 
was not movable, had been there for several years without in- ape as 
commoding him, and was even now apparently harmless, as the ee! 
animal ate well, though slowly, and was even able to do his work 
as a family horse. My advice was to let him alone. But through 


the strong influence of others I was induced to assist in an attempt = 


> 
Dr. Busteed, whom most of you know, an able surgeon and excel- sen 


lent operator, was to perform the operation. Withoutgiving you © | 


the minute details of the manipulations employed, I would say 
that from the moment the knife was applied to his jaw, the hem- ae 
orrhage was abundant. Cutting through the tissues without hes- 
itancy, and trying to isolate the tumor and reach healthy struc- — 
ture, the doctor could scarcely see his way through the sheet of — 
blood, which was running profusely, notwithstanding the rapid — 
and strong attempts which were made to control it, the actual 
cautery even, being powerless before the hemorrhage. After 
nearly two hours of hard work, the operation was stopped, a por- 
tion only of the tumor being taken off, the animal having died 
from loss of blood. 

The second case I observed in a black horse used for hacking, 
young, robust and ambitious, belonging to a livery-stable keeper 
in New York. He was passing before my office every day, and 


to operate upon the horse for the removal of the whole tumor. — ast? ; 
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for months I had an opportunity of seeing and watching him. 
His face presented on the right side a tumor, an idea of which 
you can have by examining the plaster cast which is now in the 
museum of the college. It covers the whole extent of that side 
of the face, on the upper jaw, from the lower end of the max- 
illary spine upward toward the lacrymal and the nasal, down the 
large maxillary bone. Though surrounded by a diffuse swelling, 
the tumor was somewhat round and well defined. Like that of 
the first case, it was immovable, painless and soft here and there. 
[t had had a slow growth and is supposed to have started from a 
blow given by a hostler a year or so before. There was a puru- 
lent discharge from the right nostril, which was much increased 
by work. When at work, he roars noisily. He ate well, seemed 
in good health otherwise, and, as I said, performed his work daily. 
Consulted upon his condition, [ recommended to have the horse 
destroyed. Instead of that, a veterinarian induced the owner to 
allow him to tap the tumor and allow the escape of the pus. The 
permission was granted, and a lancet introduced into one of the 
soft spots of the surface of the tumor. A little pus escaped, but 
the owner said to me afterwards, * that blood flew profusely,” 
and it was difficult to stop the hemorrhage. Several weeks after, 
I bought the horse fur a trifle and had his head macerated, and 
you can see the condition of the bone. 

The third case is not so distinctly present to my mind, but 
Dr. Peabody, who prepared the specimen, can correct me if my 
memory is imperfect. It is that of a bay horse which was brought 
here to one of the clinics of the college, and had on one side of 
his face a sweliing similar to those already described, with about 
a similar history. The animal was destroyed, and the specimen 
is presented to you for your observation. 

The fourth case is already familiar to you, both by. what has 
appeared in the American Verermnary Review and other papers, 
sporting as well as daily news journals. It is the case of the 
black trotting gelding, Prospero. If you will refer to the article, 
which I wrote and published in the July number of the Review, 
you will see that the characters of the tumor are similar as to its 
Besicsini appearance, its mode of development, and what was not 
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OSTEO SARCOMA——SPINA VENTOSA. 


mentioned then, and makes it more nearly similar to the others, 
in its tendency to bleed, for Dr. Miller told me, and here I use 
his own-words as nearly as [ can remember, ‘the hemorrhage 
was very difficult to stop, so much so, indeed, that I began to 
feel uneasy, finding no blood vessels to tie.” As Dr. Miller said, 
“Tam not afraid when [ can see blood vessels and apply a liga- 
ture, but there J was.” In the September number of the Review, 
I published a little note of the condition of the patient, and to- 
day I present you with a photographic likeness of the condition 
of the horse. I hope the opportunity which has been promised 
to me by the owner to see the post-mortem, and to have the head 
presented to the college, will allow me to show you once more 
that the “erroneous diagnosis ” which has been so widely attributed 
to me by a regular member of the profession, and, I am sorry to 
say, by some in connection with charlatans and quacks, was not 
an error, but on the contrary one which, for the sake of humanity, 
only ought to have been listened to, and the poor animal spared 
the unnecessary and cruel treatment to which he was afterwards 
subjected, first, by having three of his teeth extracted, and six 
weeks later, trephined a second time. I beg also to correct here, 
as long as it has not yet been done, an error which found its way 
into the newspapers, and of which I understand advantage is to 
be taken, to cover the ignorance of certain parties. The first 
operation of trephining was performed by somebody, but not by 
me. The operation was useless, as well as all others which have 
been performed since, and I desire here, to protest strongly against 
any accusation of having operated at any time upon Prospero. 
And in any case, we all know that the diseased process being 
there, operations or no operations, it could not have been brought 
on by them, though any of them might have served as a stimu- 
lating cause. 

Now, Mr. President and Gentlemen, while I must beg your 
pardon for occupying so much of your time, may I ask of the 
members present, if something relating to the etiology of this 
affection can be derived from the above observations. 

According to Zundel and Lafosse, osteo sarcoma is due to a 
vice of nutrition of bone-structure. Koll, placing them amongst 
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the neoplasms, considered them probably alike. Virchow says, 
speaking of epulis, or spina ventosa: ‘It is probable that the 
essential influence is here exercised by the primitive starting 
point, that is to say, that it is the mucous tissue of the dental fol- 
licles, or the pulp of the developed tooth, or the surrounding tis- 
sue of the tooth, periosteum or bone, which serves as the matrix 
of the tumor;” thus fixing a diseased process of the dental struc- 
ture as the exciting cause. Williams attributes them to tubercu- 
lar diathesis, and Gamgee, who says that * there is no recognized 
cause for the disease,” attributes it to a morbid condition of the 
bony structure. 

It therefore seems evident that it is due to a peculiar altera- 
tion in the nutrition or development of bony structure, and that 
through a medium of a special irritating cause, as says Virchow, 
“the mucous tissue of the dental follicle, or the pulp of the de- 
veloped tooth, or the surrounding tissue of the tooth, periosteum 
or bone,” the ultimate development of the tumor will take place. 

I was in hope some time ago, that out of the four cases I 
have reported, one at least would prove in a satisfactory manner 
the influence of a special manifest proof, and I thought that I 
could show you that the presence of a decayed tooth might be 
the cause of osteo sarcomatous formation. 

If you will allow me to transgress for a moment: When I 
made my diagnosis in my last case, I stated that the horse was 
suffering with osteo sarcomatous degeneration of the face, brought 
on by carious teeth, and probably stimulated by the improper ex- 
traction a healthy molar. This was an error, as you will be able 
to judge in a moment. 

Mr. Gadsden, of Philadelphia, in Zurf, Field and Farin, 
and in other papers, makes the claim that he has the credit of 
having found the true cause of the trouble in Prospero’s case, a 
claim which he has the privilege i am very willing he should 
enjoy, of having contested by a horse-dentist of this city, both 
stating that there was no osteo sarcoma, no big head—for they 
seem to make no distinction between the two diseases—but dis- 
eased teeth, carious teeth, and that if they were pulled out the 
horse would get well. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Gentlemen, here are the three teeth which Mr. Parks has re- 
ceived, as being those of his horse, and which he has had the 
kindness to lend me for this occasion. Dr. Miller, who has had 
them in his possession, sent them himself to the owner, and will 
assert that they are the originals, notwithstanding the denial 
made by those who may have an interest in concealing the truth, 
and no-doubt by your examination you will certainly acknowledge 
that none of these are diseased sufficiently to justify their 
removal, that none of them are diseased enough to have pro- 
duced all the trouble; in fact, two of them, you will notice, are 
perfectly healthy, and one has but two little insignificant spots of 
decay, of the size of the head of a small pin. 

Were these the result of disease of the dental pulp, as Vir- 
chow says, the matrix of the tumor, I leave it to you to say, but 
certainly you will all acknowledge that if I have not succeeded 
in pointing out a cause for osteo sarcoma, I have shown you that 
there is one thing important which veterinary schools must place 
in their curriculum, and that is a course of Veterinary Ethics. 


EDITORIAL. 


PROSPERO. 
To satisfy one of our correspondents, aud in justice to ae 
we reprint to-day a very long letter on the trotting horse Prospero. 
As much has already been published on this cause célebre, and as 
the poor horse died at Goshen on the 22d instant, we will not say 
any more on the subject, except to give the result of the post 
mortem examination, which we made some twenty-four hours after 
death, and which will appear in our next issue. 
When we were called to give our opinion about the condition 
of the horse, in May last, and after our opinion had been given 
in writing to his owner, we received a letter from Dr. Gadsden 
of Philadelphia, to which we answered. Both of these letters 
appear in 1 this i issue of the Kev: 1EW. We will be sine now to 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNATLS. 


show Dr. Gadsden and his student the head of the horse and his 
decayed teeth, if they will do us the honor to call at the American 
Veterinary College, where all can be seen by any one interested. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


MICROSCOPIC AND COMPARATIVE CHARACTER OF THE SOURCES 


1st.—That collected from the pustule of a heifer, obtained 
from a second culture of horse-pox. 

2d.—Fresh vaccine from a heifer, resulting from the culture 
of the Beaugency cow-pox. 

3d.— Human vaccine, of the Academy of Medicine, preserved 
on shides and dissolved in a drop of water. 

4th.—Human vaccine recently obtained from the arm. 

The fonr liquids examined by M. Megnin with a magnifying 
power of sic diameter, show a great number of punetiform cor- 
puscles, which he considers sporuliform microbes. In the first 
two specimens (horse-pox and cow-pox), they have a uniform size 
of one thousandth of a millimeter; in the two others (human 
vaccine), the diameter is one fifth smaller. M. Megnin asks if 
the passage of horse-pox through human organism, as it diminishes 
the size of the mierobe, does not also alter its activity. He has 
also remarked that the microscopic preparations were the next 
day loaded with such quantities of these microbes that it had 
yecome milky in aspect—( Academie of Medicine). 


RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS, AND OF THE RIGHT UrERINE 
HORN DURING GESTATION, IN A COW. 


By M. LADAGUE. 


On the 22d of June, at 10 p.m, I was called to attend a cow, 


which, since 3 o’clock, seemed dull and tympanitic. 
_ History.—The cow was seven months pregnant, was kept in 
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HORSE-POX, COW-POX AND HUMAN VACCINE. 
By C. MEGNIN. ant 
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e and his permanent stabulation, and even watered in the stable. Fifteen 
American days ago she was indisposed, somewhat tympanitic, and received 
iterested. a drench of oil and brandy: she got better. During the same 
afternoon there appeared a kind of soft tumor, spreading over 
the vulva, anus, extremities of fhe ischinm and base of the taih 


i The tumor was of the size of two fists. It was rubbed with 
‘. marshmallow decoction, and two hours later it had disappeared. 
a The next day the cow was well; she ate well, milked as usual, 


obtained 


> enlture 


reserved 


gnifying right side, moaned at each respiration, and was slightly swollen. 
rm cor- In feeling the left side, the animal moaned oftener. A certain } 
the first quantity of gas was easily detected in the abdominal cavity, but i 
orm size not in the rumen, for that organ is separated from the abdominal : 
(human walls some four or five centimeters. Inferiorly, as far as a third ie 
asks if of the height of the abdomen, a mass of floating liquid was easily hs 
ninishes heard by pressing upon the abdominal walls. Respiration, 32 ; \ : 
He has pulse weak, 88; conjunctiva infiltrated; nose, ears, horns and ; 


he next 
it had 


and showed nothing except a little stiffness behind. That day 
and the following she milked half a liter more than usual, her 
appetite remained good, but she was still stiff behind, notwith- 
standing the frictions of warm vinegar which were made on her 
hind legs. 

The calf, which was easily felt on the right side, was only so 
felt on the left from the first day of sickness; and from that 
day, when it was said to have moved much, no more motion was 


detected. 
Condition of the Animal.—At my visit she was lying on her 


extremities were cold. The udder was flask, not large. The vulva 
was not larger than normally, and from it oozed a little sanious, 
brownish, foetid liquid. 

I informed the owner that his cow had aborted, that she had 
peritonitis, and that her tympanitic condition was caused by it. 

The os uteri was not closed, but was rigid, and allowed only 
the introduction of the extremities of the fingers brought together. 
Through this manipulation the nails of one leg were felt. The 
neck was then covered with belladonna ointment, and in a short 
time, after a second fruitless examination, the cow died without a 


struggle. 
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Post mortem.—The abdomen being opened, there escaped a 
large quantity of gas of a very disagreeable odor of putrefaction. 
About twenty to thirty liters of brown, wine color fluid, mixed 
with some clots of blood, were removed. All the digestive organs 
were normal. The peritoneum was much congested, this condi- 
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tion increasing from forward backward, and reaching its maximum 
near the pelvis; there, also, it was thicker, and on the side of the 
intestines offered on its internal face five bloody, floating clots, 
from fifteen to twenty centimeters in length, and adherent by 
one of their extremities. ‘The peritoneum being loosened behind, 
showed in the intestinal mass a female foetus, all bloated, crepita- 
ting, the legs coming easily apart at the seat of articulation. The 
nails dropped off almost of themselves, one of them even floating 
in the liquid of the abdomen. The extremity of one hind leg 
was turned toward the neck of the uterus. The fceetus was not 
covered by its placenta, which remained adherent to the cotyledon, 
but was by the umbilical cord. I cut the cord, and brought the 
foetus out of the abdomen. The uterus was torn from five or 
six centimeters from the neck to the extremity of the horn, in 
which the foetus was lodged. This tear was about straight, and 
followed the inferior border, or rather the lower plan of the valve 
uterus, and continued in that manner, following the small curva- I 
ture or concave border of the right horn. The borders of the and | 
wound were one centimeter thick, of well marked brownish color, divid 
which did not disappear by washing. The placenta was in an Hlesh, 
advanced state of putrefaction, and still adhered to some of the f 1 
cotyledons. The neck of the uterus, vagina and left horn were disto 
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ASCITIS-CIRRHOSIS OF VENOUS ORIGIN, MITRAL AND TRICUSPID ENDOCARTIS. 
VERY LARGE PILARS OF THE LEFT V&NTRICLE. 
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By M. Nocarp. 


in the hands of farmers’ 


boys 
“ | it bit 
| Ee ae Hii A cow, six years old, having had several calves, being at term, omg 
veterinary attendance was secured. She had been in labor 12 
hours, and during that time had ben 
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boys, neighbors, and the-quack of the village, who had been pull. 
ing on the hind legs, which showed themselves in a posterior pres- 
entation, lumbo-sacral position. The foetus was yet alive, the dis- 
toeia being due to abdominal dropsy. A cut with the bistouri ; 
gave exit to about 25 liters of fluid. The delivery followed easily a 

The post mortem of the fcetus showed the following cosa 
The liver was very large, weighing 2 kilograms 500 grams (4$ | 
lbs.); the gall bladder was empty, the cystic canal obliterated, — % 
the choladen canal largely dilated. The liver was rosy, firm, | 
dense, and very resisting; on section, the blood vessels were con- 
siderably dilated. So was the vena cava and the portal vein, 
which measured about 7 centimeters in diameter. a, 

In the thorax, the lungs were healthy, the pleura dropsical, — 
the pericardium contained a little serosity, all the afferent veins 
were very large, the heart was enormous, weighing 800 grams, 
and its walls were much thickened. 

The arterial openings and their sigmoid valves were normal, 
but the three lobes’ of the tricuspid presented on their borders ¢ 
large number of small vegetation, reddish, easily torn and of 
recent formation. Some conditions, more marked, on the mitral 
valves. All other organs were normal. 

In the left ventricle, fleshy columns, eight to ten in number 
and of the size of a finger, were inserted by their extremities, 
dividing, ramifying and anastomosing together so as to form a 
fleshy mesh, filling up the entire cavity of the ventricle. 

This vbservation is interesting: 1st, as being one of the feetal 
distocia by increase in size of the abdomen. 2d, It is one of the 
first where the true cause of the abdominal dropsy has been 
traced. 3d, Itis a very rare example of valvular endocartitis in 
a feetus (no other being known to me in veterinary obstetrics). 
4th, Finally, the hypertrophic development of those fleshy colamns 
have not, as far as known, been reported in veterinary or human 
medicine.— Archives. Veterinaires. 
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UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. se 

New York, Sept. 21st, 1880. me the 

‘The eightcenth annual meeting of the United States Veter- of 
inary Medical Association was heid yesterday in the lecture-room ger 

- of the American Veterinary College, Prof. Jas. L. Robertson an 

presiding. bo 

“ The following members answered to their names at roll-call, wit 
ee, & viz.: Chas. Burden, J. O. Corlies. W. J. Coates, Thos. OC. Cowhey, of 
{oa H. Flagg, 8.8. Field, J. D. Hopkins, ©. H. Hall, A. Liautard, 

A. Lockhart, C. P. Lyman, R. Laidlaw, C. B. Michener, W. B. E. laic 
Miller, L. McLean, G. P. Penniman, C. H. Peabody, J. L. Robert- ou 
son, A. H. Rose, J. H. Stickney, Wm. Saunderz, Wm. G. Schmidt, VE 
Wm. J. O. Sullivan, T. S. Very, and J. F. Winchester. tha 

Minutes of last meeting were read and adopted. is r 
Unfinished business being next in order, the amendment pro- in 4 
posed by Dr. Liautard at the Boston meeting was considered. vet 

3 Art. 4, Sec. 1 of By-Laws was read by the Secretary, as it stands por 

and as per amendment. On motion of Dr. Liautard, the consid- 

eration of this proposed amendment was deferred. gen 
The Comitia Minora reported favorably to this meeting the Wu 

~ following applicants fur membership: H. B. Boyd, Wm. H. Rose, Ger 
+ P. Weeks, Ralph Hall, P. Z. Colsson and J. Gerth, Jr., all | 

: - bemg graduates of veterinary schools in good standing. Other gen- W. 
tlemen were proposed, whose cr edentials not having been brought Cha 
before the Board of Censors, were deferred until the next regular ? 

nthe of the Association. A. Liautard, President of Com- the 1 

mittee on Education and Intelligence, read an able paper on the : 
subject of Veterinary Education, closing with: “I will now move ] 
that the motion made by me last March, relating to the examina- Flag 
tion of candidates to membership, be rescinded : that the different I 
veterinary schools of the country, through their Board of Trustees Coat 

A 


and Faculty, be urged to increase their requirements for matric- 
ulation, to lengthen the course of studies, and to have a board of 
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examiners, taken from the regular graduates through the country, 
to act with the Faculty at the examination for graduation, one 
examiner for each department ;” and moved that “no candidate for 
admission to membership in this Association be admitted as such 
unless graduated under the last named condition, his degree being 
then a voucher for his qualification for admission.” After several 
of the members had expressed their hearty approval of the sug- 
gestions of Dr. Liautard, the report of the committee was accepted 
and placed on file. On motion of Dr. Hopkins, the subject em- 
bodied in the above report was referred to the Board of Censors, 
with power, and that they report the comeurrence, or otherwise, 
of the different colleges at the next meeting. 

The amendment proposed at the meeting last March was 
laid on the table. ‘A vote of thanks was tendered the Committee 
on Education and Intelligence. The editor of the American 
VETERINARY Review then gave a very encouraging account of 
that journal, its circulation having more than doubled, and that it 
is regarded by foreign countries as the organ of veterinary science 
in America, extracts being taken by French, German ard other 
veterinary journals. Financially, too, it is more than self-sup- 
porting. 

By a vote of twelve ayes and one negative, the following 
gentlemen were declared members of the Association: H. B. Boyd, 
Wm. H. Rose, A. P. Weeks, Ralph Hall, P. Z. Colsson and Julius 
Gerth, Jr. 

Candidates for membership at Boston meeting next March: 
W. Henshaw, D. Cochran, W. H. Lillyman, Thos. Blackwood and 
Chas. R. Wood. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read and accepted, showing 
the finances of the Association to be in good condition. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Presiwent, Prof. Jas. L. Robertson; Vicz-Presmpent, O. H. 
Flagg; Szorerary, C. B. Michener; Treasurer, Chas. Burden. 

Boarp or Censors: Drs. Liautard, Lyman, Lockhart, Thayer, 
Coates and C. Michener. 

A recess of half an hour was then taken. 

Meeting of Association was recalled and communications were 
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read from Drs. Holcombe, R. A. McLean, E. F. Thayer and P. 
Z. Colsson. 

A letter of resignation from A. Liautard, begging to be re- 
lieved of the editorship of American VErERINARY Review at the 
completion of the present number, was presented to the Associa- 
tion. After remarks by several members, and by motion of Dr. 
Corlies, the subject was laid upon the table. 

A paper was read by Dr. Liautard, on disease of bones—osteo 
sarcoma—which deserved and obtained the unqualified assent of 
most, if not all, of the members present. The writer illustrated 
his subject by specimens§of the disease, by plaster casts, and went 
on to speak of the causes of this affection, showing conclusively 
in three specimens presented, that the idea entertained by some, 
that this condition arises from diseased teeth, is untenable; that 
the extraction of teeth supposed to be diseased but makes matters 
worse and hastens the inevitable result. 

Dr. L. McLean presented specimens of shoes and braces for 
the treatment of rupture of suspensory ligaments and in the 
operation of tenotomy. 

Dr. Peabody presented a paper, reporting a very interesting 
case in his practice, with the desire to learn the exact nature of 
the disease, as well also as to get an expression of opinion as to 
the treatment employed. Remarks followed by a number of 
members. Theodore Outerbridge, of Bermuda, favored the meet- 
ing with an account of alcohol and belladonna in the treatment 
of tetanus; fully 50 per cent. recovering in his practice. He 
gave the credit chiefly to alcohol, which he admininstered in the 
drinks. 

Dr. Liautard reported three cases of “ breaking down” as 
fullowing seemingly slight injuries to the extremities. The Asso- 
ciation then adjourned to dinner at Delmonico’s, where speeches 
and toasts were eagerly listened to. At about 11 p.m. was ad- 
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HUMAN AND ANIMAL VARIOL2. 


HUMAN AND ANIMAL VARIOLR: A STUDY IN COM- 
PARATTIVE PATHOLOGY. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY INSPECTOR. ae 


(From The Veterinary Journal, London, England. Reprinted from the Lancet for 
March 20th.) 


(Continued from p. 246.) 


The apparent absence of a specific character in the nlite 
eruption produced by inoculating the smail-pox virus, might have 
led to the belief that it was merely inflammation produced at the 
seat of puncture. For instance, the first animal inoculated was a 
calf, which was inoculated at the vulva. A number of small 
papules appeared, and it was imagined that a very characteristic 
eruption of cow-pox was about to be developed; bui instead of 
developing into pustules, they rapidly disappeared without leav- 
ing any trace of their existence, and then the result was consid- 
ered negative, and the animal put to one side. But being desirous, 
some time afterwards, of producing cow-pox by means of vaccine 
lymph of Neapolitan origin, this calf, being at hand, was vaccin- 
ated from a magnificent pustule raised on another calf which pre- 
sented a very fine vaccinal eruption. On the eighth day the 
inoculation had quite failed, greatly to the astonishment and re- 
gret of the Commission, as, relying on its success, they had not 
provided themselves with any more lymph, and had to send for 
another supply. Thinking that the inoculation had not been 
properly performed, when the uew lymph came it was tried again 
with the utmost care, but another failure resulted in this calf, 
while with other two animals—a horse and a calf—vaccinated at 
the same time, there was a beautiful eruption. The Commission 
were now compelled to admit either that the small-pox inocula- 
tion had produced a specific eruption capable of protecting the 
animal from vaccinia, that it had been previously affected with 
that disease, or that it had no receptivity for the vaccine virus. 
At that time only about eight bovines had been vaccinated, and it 
was not certain whether this = would contract the cow-pox 
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EORGE FLEMING. 


animals were variolised, and then vaccinated some days after- 
wards; but six had no vaccinal eruption whatever, three had rudi- 
mentary and ephemeral pustules, and one only showed a regular 
and characteristic cow-pox. Considering the readiness, as was 
afterwards found, with which true cow-pox, human vaccinia, and 
horse pox could be inoculated, and that the former could only be 
produced very exceptionally when the animals had been previ- 
ously variolised, the conclusion arrived at by this important 
chance discovery was that variolisation exercises a neutralizing in- 
fluence on the development of vaccinia; and that the slightly- 
marked eruption, so undecided in character, caused by the inocu- 
lation of small-pox virus on bovines, is of a specific nature—in 
this species presenting, with the cow-pox, the same relations that 
variola and vaccinia do to each other in the human species. 

It is curious to note that, in 1863, the same (Lyons) Commis- 
sion was desirous of discovering whether small-pox could be 
transmitted to animals, and they made a number of inoculations, 
but all these apparently failed. Subsequently the animais were 
inoculated with human vaccine, and the same negative result fol 
lowed. But it was never suspected then that the vaccination 
failures were due to the previous variolation, supposed to be inef- 
fective, and it was concluded either that human vaccine takes with 
difficulty on the bovine species, or the animals experimented upon 
had previously been affected with cow-pox. It would thus appear 
to be demonstrated-in the clearest manner that variola and vacci- 
nia are related, or rather opposed, to each other in the bovine 
species, in the same way as they are in mankind. The negative 
results following variolation in animals which had been success- 
fully vaccinated, was a crucial test of the soundness of this dem- 
onstration. Three animals—a cow and two calves—were vario- 
lised and vaccinated at the same time, the small-pox matter being 
inoculated on the left side of the vulva, the vaccine lymph on the 
right. In the three there appeared on the right’ side the very 
characteristic vaccinal eruption, and on the left the typical papu- 
lar eruption engendered by variolation, as in two of Ceely’s ex- 


periments. 
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To prove whether, after all. the papular eruption produced by 
small-pox might or might not be a mild kind of cow-pox, the 
feeble eruption of which could, by a methodical cultivation on 
bovines, become more developed, its transmission was attempted 
to other cows; for the eruption differed from human small-pox in 
being always local, while the papules, neither in volume, external 


‘characters, nor development, bore the slightest resemblance to 


that disease; whereas by its localization, development, and the 
absence of general phenomena, it did somewhat resemble cow- 
pox, though in other respects it widely differed. Three calves 
inoculated from the fully-developed eruption with all the care 
possible, showed still less local alteration, while with a young bull 
it entirely failed, and subsequent vaccination was most successful. 
From this it was concluded that the variolic virns, instead of 
being cultivable in the ox tribe, loses its activity, and scarcely 
produces any effect in the second generation. 

Was this eruption, then, merely that of modified small-pox ? 
The results of small-pox inoculation on man are nearly as well 
known as natural small-pox itself, and there could be no mistake 
in the result if this bovine eruption was successfully re-trans- 
mitted to the human species. With the object of proving this, 
an unvaccinated infant, three months old, was inoculated with a 
very small quantity of serosity obtained by scraping some of the 
papules on a variolised cow. Four days afterwards on one of the 
punctures a pimple was noticed, which soon assumed all the char- 
acters of a vaccinal pustulla, and in nine days it was large, um- 
bilicated, surrounded by a red areoe ; very irregular at its periphery, 
and covered on its surface with a kind of small vesicle; it was 
aquarellée. When opened, only a very smal] quantity of fluid 
could be obtained from it to inoculate the arm of another child. 
Next day the infant was feverish and ill, and on examining it 
carefully a great number of small pimples were found on the 
face and trunk ; on the following day these were fine variolic pus- 
tules, the majority of which were umbilicated, and formed a 
quasi-confluent eruption. In a week the pustules were desiccating 
and the child recovering. 

The child inoculated from this one ‘had three punctures on 
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GEORGE FLEMING. 
each arm, all of which had a bougon ; in eight days from inocula- | 
tion the development of these was complete, and they so closely hors 
resembled vaccine pustules that several competent persons as- The 
serted they were such. The next day two small vesicles appeared on t 
around each pustule, and in four days some small-pox pustules at a 
(about fifteen) showed themselves on the face and other parts of latic 
the body. The child did not appear to be unwell, and the slight but 
_ general eruption disappeared rapidly withont leaving any traces. den 
Thus, in a second generation in the human species the variolic spec 
ee a virus from the cow had produced much better local effects than peri 
the first, and incomparably feebler general effects. What might lar); 
1 H a) it have been in a third or a fourth generation? The fear of evel 
creating an outbreak of small-pox in the hospital brought these of ¢ 
if transmissions to a conclusion. ‘But even the very decided results ‘late 
‘a | ee _ obtained did not suffice to satisfy the Commission. After all, the afte 
a eruption on the children, though it appeared to be due to nothing sam 
than direct inoculation of human small-pox, might be only to t 
| generalized vaccinia. which some authorities assert does occur. wer 
ae : F bie But such a confusion between the two diseases was proved by the serv 
ae ite foregoing experiments to be impossible. Deposit humanized vac- in tl 
aie ae cine beneath the skin of a calf, and an eruption of unmistakable sym 
: vaecinal pustules is obtained, which can be indefinitely transmit- sma 
: pe ted to animals of the same species. But inoculate with small-pox the 
virus, and there is only an insignificant papular eruption, the celv 
transmission of which from one calf to another is extremely was 
difficult, if not impossible. nate 
To meet any objections, however, that might afterwards be vacc 
a raised in this respect, two calves—a male and a female—were in- eruy 
1: oculated with virus from the last-mentioned child. In seven days, | 
in both animals, there was a somewhat microscopic papule at the 
seat of puncture. One of these papules—on the scrotum of the 
- male—was used for the inoculation of another calf, but the re- 


i sult was absolutely negative ; proving, in the first place, that the 
virus transferred from small- “pox infected man to and 
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m inocula- Some experimenters had pr eviously attempted to inoculate the 
so closely horse with human small-pox, but met with only negative results. 
ersons as- The Lyons Commission undertook several series of experiments 
3 appeared on this animal, somewhat similar to those on bovines, and arrived 
x pustules at analogous conclusions. The horse was as susceptible of inocu- 
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ved by the served are of considerable interest, yet I cannot allude to them d 
anized vac- in this place, but will merely remark that the patients offered ‘ 
nistakable symptoms, mild in their degree, similar to those which follow 
’ transmit- small-pox inoculation. The result arrived at was that, as with 
-small-pox the ox, the horse returns the small-pox virus to man just as it re- 
iption, the ceives it. But the production of variola in the three children 
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lation as the ox tribe, and the same phenomena were produced ; 
but the papular eruption developed at the punctures was so evi- 
dent, that no doubt whatever could exist as to its presence and its 
specific character. Indeed, it was so greatly developed that inex- 
perienced observers might have mistaken it for horse-pox, particu- 
larly at the commencement. But in horse-pox, as in cow-pox, and 
even more so in the former, there is a secretion and the formation 
of a crust; but these are nearly, if not quite, absent in the inocu- 


‘lated variola. The same experiments were made in vaccinating 


after inoculation, and vice versa, as with the ox, with exactly the 
same results. The horse was also proved to be as little adapted 
to the cultivation of small-pox virus as bovines. Three children 
were inoculated from the horses, and though the phenomena ob- 


was followed by a mild attack of natural small-pox in an unvacci- 
nated infant in the same room; and its mother, who had been 
vaccinated as a child, was soon after affected with a true variolvid 
eruption, with fever and other signs of general derangement. 

The variolic virus obtained from the equine species was culti- 
vated in mankind to the fourth generation, and produced a local 
and somewhat modified general eruption. From the second gen- 
eration horses were inoculated, and only the typical variolic exan- 
them was developed—never the unmistakable horse-pox. Trans- 
ferred from the horse again to the ox, in order to be assured that 
the eruption engendered by the cultivation in man of the small- 
pox virus, transferred originally from him to the horse, was not 


that of ‘vaccinia, another series of experiments on cattle was in- 
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gether identical in appearance to vaccinia, the variolic virus of the 


) horse only develops the phenomena of variola, as in the bovine 
species. 


Thus it will be seen how earnestly and exhaustively the Lyons 


accomplished their task, and what conclusive re- 


sults were arrived at. We can find no evidence anywhere in their 


ee that the small-pox virus was merely deposited in a little 


pouch, and re-inoculated from it again. On the contrary, marked 
phenomena were developed in every instance, and the crucial 
manner in which one series of experiments was made to test or 
control the results arrived at in another, left no room for doubt 
or error. Many of the experiments were original, particularly 
those on the horse, of which there were nine series. 

The Commissioners, in closing their report, refer to the posi- 
tive experiments of Thiele and Ceely as opposed to their negative 
ones—experiments which, they say, were extremely important, 
and which, notwithstanding the erroneous conclusions of their 
authors, will always hold a considerable position in science. 
Thiele and Ceely, they add, each experimenting independently, 
succeeded in giving cow-pox to cattle by inoculating them with 
human variola, and this cow-pox became the origin of an excel- 
lent vaccine, which was cultivated in infants for more than twenty 
years, in certain parts of England, Germany, and Russia, and has 
passed through a great number of generations. It is not denied 
that they succeeded in obtaining positive results from their at- 
tempts to inoculate the cow with variola; but that which is 
astonishing, after the results arrived at by the Commission, is not 
these positive facts, but the negative results which other experi- 
menters almost unanimously acknowledge. But had Thiele and 
Ceely well observed and closely interpreted the facts the manifes- 
tation of which they elicited? Is it really true that they suc- 
ceeded in converting variola into vaccinia? The Commissioners 
think not, and are of opinion that the children they inoculated 
with their variolic vaccine had nothing else than small-pox, the 
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same as the children in the Hopital de la Charité. This kind of 
inoculation is now-a-days well known, and it is really not neces- 
sary to have recourse to a new inquiry to appreciate its signifi- 
cation with regard to the doctrine of identity of variola and 
vaccinia. What did Thiele and’ Ceely communicate to the cow 
Was it cow-pox? It was nothing of the kind. The excellent 
drawings made by the Commissioners, representing the characters 
of the eruption produced in the ox by variolation, are evidence 
that there is not a very distant analogy between cow-pox and the 
results of small-pox inoculation. The Commissioners had not 
seen Ceely’s drawings, consequently they did not know if they 
differed from those it produced; but they ventured to assert that 
if they differed from these, and represented eruptions of veritable 
small-pox, the arti3t had not been absolutely inspired by the real 
truth. Nothing that Thiele and Ceely had done in inoculating 
the cow with variola could have produced anything resembling 
cow-pox, not even the extensive variolous wounds that were ob- 
tained, by making long and deep incisions in the skin, and pour- 
ing large quantities of small-pox virus therein. But if their cows 
did not have cow-pox, how were these two experimenters able to 
vaccinate children with the matter from them? The cows could 
not give that which they had not, say the Commissioners; and 
this is why, they aftirm, the children operated on by Thiele and 
Ceely received small-pox ; and it was nothing but small-pox which 
was developed on all their inoculated subjects. It was variola 
such as the Commissioners had seen in their own experiments— 
variola limited sometimes to the local primary eruption, and quite 
like vaccinia; variola often accompanied by a secondary eruption, 
which gave it its special physiognomy. Between the descriptions 
of the two experimenters, and those given by the Commissioners, 
as te the eruptions which offered benignant characters, there was 
not the slightest difference ; and if the children inoculated by the 
latter were affected with variola in consequence, so should those 
of Thiele and Ceely. If the virus of the latter is really vaccine, 
then it should give cow-pox to the cow at once, like the Jennerian 
vaccine; if not, then it will only produce papules of the variolic 
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With regard to the pretended innocuousness of Thiele and 
Ceely’s so-called vaccination, reported to be as absolutely harm- 
less as true vaccination, the Commissioners did not believe that it 
was due tothe passage of variolic virus through the bovine spe- 
cies, as it was found that it underwent a considerable attenuation 
in the organism of the ox, and could only be prupagated through 
a very limited number of generations; but when returned to the 
human species, it appeared to regain all its activity. When first 
transmitted from man to the ox or horse it caused a very abun- 
dant, almost serious, secondary eruption, while all the children 
inoculated from this transferred virus had a discrete and almost 
insignificant eruption. The Commissioners clung to the opinion 
that Thiele and Ceely only practised variolisation, instead of vac- 
cination; and they therefore gave the children they inoculated 
better protection than if they had been vaccinated, if they did 
not expose them to more dangers. A question of much interest 
is that of the innocnousness of mediate variolation, and if it be 
proved to exist, the Commissioners thought recourse would at 
once be had to Thiele and Ceely’s method when good vaccine 
lymph could not be procured. But there is the grave danger of 
contagion ; for in passing through the organism of animals the 
small pox virus loses none of its infecticus properties. Experi- 
ence has only too well proved this, and this is why mediate vario- 
lation, like direct variolic inoculation, would create, if it became 
generalized, permanent centres of infection, which would soon 
cover fiearly the whole globe. This danger does not exist with 
the vaccine virus; and therefore it is, that vaccination will always 
hold the first place in the prophylaxy of small-pox. 

I think I have now offered sufficient evidence of a clinical and 
experimental kind to prove that the variola of man is not that of 
the cow, and that by no possible means can the virus of the one 
be transmitted into that of the other. The bovine organism can- 
not reduce a general eruptive disease, due to an exceedingly infec- 
tious virus, to a merely contagious and very ‘mild disorder, 
accompanied by a limited local eruption. No more can the 
ae of the sheep 5 for the many experiments which have 
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any respect, and it has retained all its original infective proper- 
ties. Neither can the human organism transform vaccinia into . 
variola, for had this been possible, surely the millions of vaccina- 
tions which have been made under every condition during this _ 
century, would have afforded us some evidence of such capability. 
If vaccinia cannot be transformed into variola, as little probabil- 
ity is there that variola can be changed into vaccinia. 

Years ago the veterinary professor, Hering, had repeatedly a 
inoculated the cow with vaccine lymph, and found that this gave 
it renewed potency. The veterinarian Numann made similar ob-_ 
servations, and incidentally noticed that the bull is as susceptible 
as the cow; also that the horse and ass are, but that their vaccine, 
when re-transferred to man, is slower in its action than that from 
the cow. Besides, the transmission of vaccinia by inoculation 
from cow to cow is accon:plished without any difficulty, and the 
successive transplantations of the same lymph does not appear to 
have any influence on the development of the resulting pustules. 
In the very numerous experiments of Depaul, it was found that 
the pustules of the last inoculated animal offered the same char-_ 
acters and dimensions as those of the cow first inoculated. How 
is it, then, that the vaccine virus can be transmitted for genera- 
tions from cow to cow, cow to horse, or horse to horse, retaining 
all its primitive potency, and even becoming revivified when car- 
ried from the human species; whereas the virus of human variola 
only produces a local papulation in them, quite unlike vaccinia, 
which can rarely be reproduced more than two or three times, 
and which always develops small-pox when inoculated again on 
man ? 

From all the evidence I have adduced, there is every reason 
to think that those experimenters who imagined they had _pro- 
duced vaccinia by inoculating the cow with variolous matter, were 
in error; and if it be true that they employed the virus from the | 
cow in vaccination, then if the above evidence be accepted as 
trustworthy, there is reason to believe that it was merely the 
small-pox virus returned again to the human species, just as it was — 
obtained from it. There are instances on record in which the 
most serious results have followed the attempts of imitators of 
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_ Gassner, Thiele, Ceely, and Badcock—outbreaks of small-pox re- 
Aap Have the widespread epidemics of small-pox in recent 
times been to any extent due to these inoculations of the cow 
with human variola, with the view of obtaining vaccine lymph ? 
_ However these questions may be answered, one thing must be 
looked upon as definitely scttled, and that is, that small-pox is not 
cow-pox; they are independent and distinct members of a family 
group, and can no more be transmuted or converted into each 
other than can two dissimilar plants or animals. 
supposing that they are transmutable—or rather, that small-pox 
_ can be converted into vaccinia—was due, in all probability, to in- 
acquaintance with experimental methods, an inability to appreci- 
ate the results of experiments, and imperfect knowledge of ani- 
mals and animal disorders. 
to, as with those of the Lyons and Turin Commissions, and what 
may have looked dike vaccinia was accepted as vaccinia. 
other way can I account for what must now be considered a 


sulting. 
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grave error. 


In insisting upon the correctness of this view, and urging its 
importance not only with regard to comparative pathology, but 
also the prevention of an odious and destructive human plague, I 
am well aware that I am placing myself in an attitude of antag- 
onism to very high and estimable medical authorities in this coun- 
try ; and especially Sir Thomas Watson, who, in a paper in the 
Nineteenth Century (which paper has been recently republished in 
a small volume), says, ‘‘The truth is, that the vaccine disease is 
really small-pox rendered mild by passing through the system of 
the cow; the great object of inoculating the small-pox was to pro- 
duce a benignant form of the disease by diminishing the number 


of its pustules.” 


I have shown that there is no relationship between the preva- 
lence of the cow-pox and small pox, and that the one may, and 
does, prevail in localities, and at times where and when the other 
is not seen. In Denmark, for instance, small-pox is all but ex- 
tinct, and yet cases of cow-pox are far from rare. 
experienced by those who believe in the unity of the two diseases, 
in accounting for this circumstance, is attempted to be got over 
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in various ways. Bollinger, for instance, (Sammburg, Klinischer 
Vortrag, No. 116), thinks that cow-pox owes its existence some 
times to humanized vaccine—the most extended and extensive of 
all the forms of variolic contagium ; he says, “ We must look,” he 
writes, “to humanized vaccine as the source from which the 
greater number of cases of bovine variola have their origin.” A 
few instances are certainly recorded in which, apparently, acci- 
dental infection of cows by recently vaccinated people has oc- 
curred. QOsiander alludes to the case of a cow which was so 
infected by a boy who had been vaccinated a short time previ- 
ously. In the Prussian veterinary reports on contayious diseases 
among animals for 1870-71, Koch reports that the vaccination of 
the people on a farm occasioned the infection of the cows with 
cow-pox, and in the same reports for the following year an out- 
break of vaccinia was announced as having taken place among a 
lot of cows, consequent upon the re-vaccination of three dairy- 
maids. In three weeks the disease appeared, and gradually ex- 
tended, so that in fourteen days, of twenty-six cows, only three 
escaped. The majority of the cows had only a few pustules upon 
the teats, but others had a number upon the teats and udder. In 
the same reports for 1874-75, Damman describes an outbreak of 
vaccinia in several sheds in the Rugen Kries, while in the district 
many children had been vaccinated, and the vaccine vesicles were 
fully developed. Schneider informed Bollinger that in 1876, 
after several children in a certain locality had been vaccinated, 
four cows in two sheds in the same place became affected with 
cow-pox; two dairymaids became accidentally inoculated from 
these, and one of the women communicated the infection to her 
children, who had not been vaccinated. Reiter also told Boll- 
inger that in cowsheds where he vaccinated cows, several non- 
vaccinated animals showed the characteristic indications of the 
disease, which ran its course in the ordinary manner. 

Though there is no reason to believe that cow-pox is infectious 
—i. ¢., virus volatile—yet there is as little reason to deny that 
cows may not become affected through contact with newly-vacci- 
nated persons, provided that some vaccine lymph obtains access 


through a sore. But it is evident that this chance inoculation 
throug — 
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(To be continued.) 


CASES FROM A NOTE-BOOK 


By T. B. Rogers, D.V.S. 


‘CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


A horse aged nineteen was affected with cerebro-spinal men- 
_ingitis. His temperature for three days varied little from 100° 
_Fah.; his bladder was evacuated by pressure with little difficulty, 
and he stood well in the slings; for three days there was almost 
complete anorexia; on the fourth the animal had some appetite 
rie and his general condition was improved. After eating half a 
- rine bucketful of mash and whinneying for more, he fell as if shot and 
was let down from the slings. The heart’s action was bad and weak, 
_ the respiration rapid and shallow, the membrane became cyanotic ; 
there was no “besoin de respirer;” the flapping of the velum 
Bite was quite audible, and in ten days he was dead. 
_ Diagnosis: sudden eftusion and pressure on the respiratory and 
cardio inhibitory tracts of the medulla oblongata, probably from 


- rupture of a degenerate vessel. This case is interesting as showing 


in animals rat prime, even is taking a 
normal course. 


By THE SAME. 

A mare aged seven had an attack of acute inaigestion, with 
much tympanitis; she fell on the road and was with difficulty 
got under cover ; sensation was blunted from the action 


in a beautiful manner the result of the obliteration of the fune- . 
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bonic dioxide, and the patient was bathed in a profuse cold perspi- 
ration. There was constant eructation of gas, and the esophagus 
stood out prominently on the left side, looking like an enormous 
and not well circumscribed jabot. The pressure of gas resisted 
considerably the passage of liquid medicine. She was given 
first a stimulant drench with ammonia, afterwards a ball of 
ammonia carbonate and a rectal injection of sodium carbonate 
(washing soda). The symptoms continued for a long time, the 
mare got down and was kept up with difficulty; the heart’s 
action having grown weak, she was given a hypodermic injection 
of 4 gm. tr. digitalis, and with the slowing and strengthening of 
the heart she improved. Much gas was passed per rectum, and 
the eructation from the stomach and dilatation of the cesophagus 
continued for several hours after all tympanitis and discharge of 
gas per rectum had disappeared. The mare made a good recovery. 

I quote this case because I never saw or read of this curious 
state of the stomach and cesophagus; the eructation of gas was 
almost constant. In this connection I may mention that in all 
my cases of flatulent colic the first favorable sign has been a re- 


turn of the intestinal murmur, and I should be pleased to know) 


if this is a general experience. 


BRONCHITIS. 


BY THE SAME. 

A driving mare nine years old had rapid respiration with the 
coarse dry rale of acute ordinary bronchitis, so marked as to be 
perceptible to the laity, one of whom described it as something 
like two rough boards rubbing together. Her temperature was 
106 Fahr. and she had had a marked chill. The pulse was strong 
and full. She was given 1 gm. of tr. aconite rad. hypodermically 
and a ball of ammonia carb. and bellad. extract; a mild stimu- 
lating liniment was applied to the extremities and chest at 9 p.m. 
Next morning her temperature was 103 Fahr., skin felt natural, 
and the mare ate her mess—no treatment, and on the following 


day the m I give the credit to 
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- amining the stock, we were shown into Proupers’s stall, and for 
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the injection of acomite; though there is room Sor doubt as to 
whether it was a case of “ post hoc” or “ prupter hoc.” There 
was no doubt as to the seat of the rale, it was well marked and 
plainly heard at the base of the neck and over the large bron- 
chie. In connection with this, I may mention that I use hypo- 
dermice injections of tinctures and fluid extracts constantly, do 
not dilute them, and have had no cases of abscess from their use. 


. CORRESPONDENCE, 
“vit Campen, N. August 10th, 1880. 
Mr. Editor: 
Dear Sir:—Dnuring the last two months the newspapers and 
veterinary journals of the country, and particularly of New York 
and Philadelphia, have published various articles relating to the 
trotting horse “ Prospero.” 
Many of the articles have been misrepresentations of the facts, 
and as my name has been frequently mentioned in connection 
therewith, I deem it my duty to give the profession a true history, 
so far as I can, of Prospero’s case from the time I first saw him 
until he left my place for Brooklyn, New York 
On Sunday, the 28th day of March, in company with Cooper 
B. Hatch of Camden, New Jersey, and Dr. George H. Bailey of 
Portland, Maine, I visited Mr. John E. Turner’s stables at Point 
Breeze Park, Philadelphia, Pa. While looking through and ex- 


the first time I saw the noted trotter. Mr. Turner removed the 
blanket and remarked that the horse did not seem to feel very 
vA aie well and thought perhaps that he might have taken a slight cold 
_- while coming from Brooklyn a few days before. He called our 
attention to the general appearance of the animal, saying as he 
; me did so that he would have been ashamed to have'sent a horse from 

ae nse to any one to handle looking as badly az this horse did. 
3 r. Bailey and Mr. Turner entered into a conversation con- 
- eerning the horse, his previous performances and future pr eapeets, 
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and I took occasion in the meanwhile to look him over thoroughly. 
I observed that he was discharging freely from the right nostril, 
and upon opening his mouth I was struck with the peculiar feetid 
odor escaping therefrom. I also saw a bunch upon the right side 
of the head, about as large asa walnut. Never having met Mr. 
Turner before that day and not being asked for any opinion con- 
cerning the horse, I passed out of the stall and proceeded to that 
occupied by the stallion Nil Desperandum. 

About two weeks from that date I was again in Mr. Turner’s 
stable, and in Prospero’s head, from the open stall door I noticed 
that the bunch upon the side of the head had grown considerably 
in size, and that the peculiar odor which before had smelled when 
I opened: his mouth, could now be smelled from the open door. 

On the 2d day of May, I made a third visit to Mr. T’s stables, 
for the purpose of performing a surgical operation upon a colt 
belonging to Mr. Ellis. After the operation was completed I 
was asked by Turner to examine Prospero and tell him what was 
the matter with him, remarking that he could not condition the 
horse, and was unable to do any work with him, or words to that 
effect. I went to Prospero’s stall and was surprised to find that 
the bunch had grown still more, that the discharge from the nos- 
tril was greater, also that a discharge was escaping from the 
mouth, which, when opened, emitted a very offensive odor very 
much like that given off by diseased bone. I said to Mr. Turner 
that I thought the horse had carious teeth, and perhaps necrosis of 
the jaw bone. Mr. Turner replied, saying that one tooth had 
already been extracted by a Dr. Clark, a traveling horse dentist, 
recently in Philadelphia, which when removed had been perfectly 
sound. I then opened the animal’s mouth again, and passing my 
hand back distinctly felt the cavity whence the third molar tooth 
had been taken; the alveola muscle was very much irritated and 
swollen. Within the cavity there was collected a quantity of 
half masticated food which I removed. Again I obtained the 
odor peculiar to diseased bone. I then examined the nostril very 
carefully and observed that the discharge from that was of a 
different character and did not have the very offensive smell of 
that which came from the mouth. And I said to Mr. Turner 
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that I thought the discharge thence was in part, if not entirely, 
due to a suppurative condition of the frontal sinuses, and that in 
order to give the necessary relief to this part the operation of 
trephining the sinuses would have to be resorted to. I then told, 
him how that operation was performed, and advised him to write 
to the owner of the animal and tell him as nearly as possible the 
condition of his horse and request that something should be done 
to give him relief. He then asked me to write my diagnosis of 
the case, stating just as nearly as I could Prospero’s condition, 
excepting so far as related to the removal of the tooth by Mr. 
Clark, as he would explain that to Mr. Parks himself. I there- 
upon wrote a short history of the case as I found it and it was 
enclosed and sent to Mr. Parks. In a few days I received a postal 
from Mr. Turner requesting me to come to his place and take 
charge of Prospero’s case, by order of the owner. 

Accordingly, on the 9th of May I visited the horse, (for the 
first time professionally) with the evident intention of trephining 
his frontal sinuses, and doing whatever else I thought best under 
the circumstances. I again made another examination, and found 
that all the former symptoms were very much aggravated, and 
the animal much more depleted. On passing my hand over t' e 
surface of the enlargement I could feel a spot near its center 
more soft than the balance, and could feel it fluctuate as though 
containing pus. I called the attention of Dr. Hugh Legambre, 
a practitioner of Philadelphia, who was present, to the condition 
referred to. I then told Mr. Turner I had resolved to trephine 
the animal, and Dr. Legambre kindly offered to assist me. I 
then gave the animal an aneesthetic and proceeded to cast and 
secure him for the operation. Having done this, [ examined the 
softened spot in the enlargement on the side of the head more 
thoroughly, and concluded to openit. After cutting down about 
an inch, or perhaps more, I had an escape of pus of the same 
offensive odor as that which escaped from the mouth. This soon 
ceased, and a severe hemorrhage followed. I then passed my 
finger into the wound, and pressing it down toward the bottom of 
my opening, it came in contact with a large mass of diseased tis- 
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found the blood runuing into the mouth instead of through the 
opening I had made. I then pressed my finger farther down, 
and felt it go into the cavity made by Mr. Clark when he removed 
the tooth. To prove this, I passed my other hand into the ani- 
mal’s mouth, and extending my index finger into the cavity, 
brought the ends of my fingers in contact with each other. By 
this time the hemorrhage had become very severe, and I discov- 
ered that the animal was swallowing. I was therefore obliged to 
suspend further operations and stop the hemorrhage, and with 
the assistance of Dr. Legambre I soon had it under control. I 
then plugged the wound with a lint of oakum, as well as the cav- 
ity whence the tooth had been taken, and as the horse appeared 
somewhat prostrated, concluded to suspend further operations for 
the present and take the animal to the stable. I called to sec him 
the next day, and observed that the animal had rubbed the oakum 
from the wound, and that it was discharging pus similar to that 
which had previously escaped from the mouth. I took a probe, 
and inserting it into the wound, passed it directly into and against 
the inside of the jaw bone in the cavity left by the tooth. I 
could also feel what I conceived to be a loose piece of bone. I 
took my forceps, and placing them in the opening, seized upon 
and removed a wedge-shaped piece of bone about as large as my 
thumb nail. I felt again, and obtained , another, and. repeating 
the operation, removed a third—the last two smaller than the 
first. The three pieces, when fitted to each other, corresponded, 
and would about make up the space in the external portion of the 
jaw bone through which my finger and my probe had passed into 
the alveolar cavity, and which had no doubt been fractured and 
misplaced when the tooth had been removed, giving rise to the 
irritated condition of the alveolar labialis muscle. After thor- 
oughly cleansing the wound, nostril and mouth with carbolic acid, 
dressing and placing the horse under careful treatment, I left him 
again without trephining. I visited him regularly semi-weekly 
until about the first of June, during which time he continued to 
grow worse, and both Mr. Turner and myself became alarmed 


for his safety. I told Mr. Turner several times during these vis- 


its that I believed it to be a sarcomatous degeneration of the 
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_ might be produced by carious teeth. I was satisfied that the re- 

_ moval of the healthy tooth had very much hastened the present 

- condition, and that my own operation had probably assisted some- 
what. I then resolved to go and see the owner, and tell him as 
correctly as I possibly could the condition of his horse. For this 
purpose I visited New York, having first telegraphed Mr. Parks 
that I was coming and wanted to sec him in person. I called at 
his office, introduced myself, and was very kindly received by 
Mr. P., who immediately asked me, “‘ Doctor, what is the matter 
with my horse?” I replied by saying that I was fearful it was 
“osteo sarcoma,” a disease which I had frequently seen in cattle, 
but had never to my recollection seen a case in the horse, and I 
would rather he would send some veterinary surgeon who had 
had some experience in this disease to see the case. He replied 
that he had consulted ‘Dr. A. Liautard, of New York, who was 
coming to see the case, and if it was anything that was incurable 
he wished to have the animal destroyed as humanely as possible, 
and his body buried, as he wanted no old hacker to have his bones. 
I then obtained permission to remove the animal to my infirmary 
in Camden, which was done on the 5th of June. On the 6th, 
Dr. Liautard, of New York, was sent by Mr. Parks, the owner, 
to see the animal, and after making an examination, pronounced 
the disease to be “ osteo sarcoma, or degeneration of the bones of 
the jaw,” and said he would advise the destruction of the animal 
when he saw the owner. 

On the morning of the 7th I left home for a ten days’ visit 
to the Eastern States, having first given my assistant full instrue- 
tions as to care and treatment of Prospero while I was absent. 
I knew nothing of Mr. Parks’ decision in relation to the case 
until my arrival in Boston on my way home from Augusta, Me. 
on the morning of the 16th of June, when [ received a letter 
from my assistant, from Camden, containing the following tele- 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 8th, 1880. 
W. B. Miller, D.V.S., Camden, N. J.: 


Invite all the boys to be present at Prospero’s death and 
barial, and charge expenses to M. J. Parks. 


New York, June 11th, 1880. 

W. B. £. Miller, Veterinary Surgeon, Camden, N. J.: 


~ 


aig 


A. LIAUTARD. 


On the 17th of June I returned to New York, and in looking 
over the morning papers was surprised to find that they had pub- 
lished obituaries on the death of Prospero. I called at the office 
of the New York Sun and asked them to correct the report and 
state that the order would be carried into effect on Saturday, the 
19th of June. Now, Mr. Editor, if you will think for a moment 
that I knew nothing of the result of the conference between Mr. 
Parks and Dr. Liautard, nor had any communication from either 
of them, from the time Dr. Liautard made his diagnosis of ‘* osteo 
sarcoma” until my return from Maine, during which time the 
newspapers all over the country were publishing the “ big head” 
theory, you can readily conceive how grossly I have been misrep- 
resented when they published the assertion that I had pronounced 
it a case of big head, or ‘ osteo porosis.” 

I arrived home late on the evening of the 17th, and on the 
morning of the 18th went to my infirmary to see Prospero. I 
found him-much better than I expected. The discharge had con- 
siderably lessened and he was eating and feeling quite good, and 
I remarked that it was too bad to have to destroy such a horse. 
However, I prepared to carry out the instructions, and drove to 
Point Breeze Park to invite the boys, as Mr. Parks directed. On 
my way [ called at the offices of the Philadelphia Record and Item 
and invited them to send a reporter. I then called on Dr. J. W. 
Gadsden, veterinary surgeon, with whom I was personally ac- 
quainted, and gave him an invitation to be present. I then 
returned to my office in Camden, and was shown three telegrams 
which had been received during my absence, which read as 


follows: 


_ Destroy Prospero at once. Send head by order of owner. ii 
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Beh New York, June 18, 1880, 8:30 A. M. 
. Dr, Miller, Camden, N. J.:—Could I see Prospero alive / 
Will come on first train. Answer. eee 
213 West 53d St. C. D. Housr. 
New York, June 18, 1880, 11 A. M. 
Dr. Miller, Camden, N. J.:—Please answer iny dispatch of 
this morning. 
Miller, Camden, N. J.:—Will in Camden 6:20 to- 


night. 


C. D. House. 


To the first two of these my student, Mr. John A. Johnscn, 
had sent affirmative answers as soon as they were received, and I 
gave him instructions to meet Mr. House at the depot and take 
him to the stable, in lieu of an answer to the third, as I hada 
professional call to the country which would detain me until a 
late hour and I would be unable to go to the depot myself. When 
the train arrived Mr. Johnson was there, and waited until all the 
passengers had left, and not seeing Mr. House, he returned to 
my office, where he found Mr. House awaiting, he having gotten 
off the train before it reached the station. He then took Mr. 
House to the stable and showed him into Prospero’s stall. Yet, 
in spite of these facts, at least one New York paper and one 
journal have published articles asserting that “‘ Dr. House had 
great difficulty in getting permission to see the horse and exam- 
ine him. On my return to my stable, at about half-past nine or 
ten o’clock, I found Mr. House awaiting me. He told me that 
he had carefully examined Prospero, and the whole trouble was 
from his teeth, and if they were removed he was sure the horse 
would get well. I said that I feared that time had passed, and 
hat while I bad received peremptory orders to‘ destroy the ani- 
mal, I very much disliked to do it, owing to his great value. He 
remarked that he was very positive Mr. Parks would not have the 
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any circumstances whatever. It being very late, I invited Mr. 
House to accompany me home, and we would decide upon the 
case in the morning. Accordingly, on Saturday morning, June 
19th, we again visited the stable and made another thorough ex- 
amination of Prospero’s mouth. I was fully satisfied as to the 
condition of his teeth, and when Mr. House, in manipulating the 
mouth, stated that the sixth molar was already loosened, I said to 
him “we will pull his teeth.” I then took a small pair of forceps 
from my case and gave thefa to Mr. House, and he immediately 
placed them within the buccal cavity and tried to get hold of the 
tooth, but found the forceps too short, and he could not reach 
the tooth with them. I said to him, “I have a large pair at my 
oftice, I will send for them,” and calling to the young man who 
had the care of the stable, I started him for the forceps. This 
man, on his way to the office, and when nearly two squares from 
the stable, says he met Dr. J. W. Gadsden and his student on their 
way to the stable to see Prospero, and recognized him at the time. 

After the attempt to remove the tooth, we closed the door of 
Prospero’s stall and had just stepped to one side, when Dr. Gads- 
den drove in. I introduced him to Dr. House and invited him 
to examine the horse and tell me what he thought the difficulty 
to be. He did so, and in making his examination used a specu- 
lum which he brought with him, as 1 had nothing but a small 
balling iron at the stable. After satisfying himself he called me 
outside the stable and said, ** Dr. Miller, this is not ‘ big head.’ ” 
I told him I did not think it was. He said he thought the whole 
trouble was carious teeth, and the removal of them would cer- 
tainly relieve the horse, and that if he was in my place he would 
not kill this horse under any circumstances, as it would not only 
reflect upon me but upon Dr. Liautard and his college as well, 
and he hoped that such a mistake would not be made. I told 
him I had already made up my mind not to destroy the horse at 
this time, would disobey orders, would extract the teeth, and sent 
my student to hurry up the man with the forceps. 

All being ready Dr. Gadsden and myself, each assisting 
Dr. House, extracted the teeth, consisting of the third, fifth, 
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Clark some time before. We had quite a severe hemorrhage 
ae together with a slight discharge of pus. On examination of the 

teeth two of them, the third and sixth were found diseased, the 


7 ike. fifth entirely sound. For a time the horse ssemed to feel some- 
ies - eh what depressed in spirits, but soon rallied from the effects of the 
‘i ¥ operation. After a day or 80 the swelling was considerably re 
oe E duced. The general condition of the animal seemed to improve, 
Bi ny he ate such food as was given him with a relish, although he did 
RL SNES not improve in flesh. The discharge from his wound entirely 
siote sy ceased, while that from his nostrils lessened, and that which 
Eee. escaped through the alveolar cavities either decreased entirely or 


was swallowed by the animal, which from future developments I be- 
lieve now to have been the case. I wrote the owner several times 
‘ stating to him the general condition of the animal. About the 
- middle of July I received a letter from the owner stating that 
Mr. Chas. Backman had consented to keep the horse for the rest 
of his life, and that as soon as he could be safely removed he was 
~ anxious to get him there. I then wrote him that I thought 
Re Prospero would be able to go away on or before the first of August, 
if nothing more serious should occur. The horse in the mean- 
~ while, although very thin in flesh, was apparently doing as well as 
could be expected, and although his chief food had been eggs, 
milk, wheat, shorts, and soft food of any kind, he would now eat 
hay, oats, grass or he could get. 
Tee es, I then wrote to Mr. Parks stating that 1 thought Prospero 
. gould be removed, that I had done about all that I could do for 
him under the circumstances, and that nature would do the rest ; 
meaning that should the horse live and get out to green grass, 
nature would assist him just as much as I or any one else in re- 
storing his former flesh and condition, and this was written in good 
faith and with no motives of * sarcasm,” as has been suggested in 
an article published in a New York journal. The day following 
i the horse was unfortunate enough, while running at large in a 
grove adjoining the stable, to pick up a piece of corn cob and in 
chewing it forced a piece into the cavity left by the removal of 
one of the teeth, and a severe hemorrhage followed its removal. 
The horse in consequence appeared much worse than he had been 
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for some time, and refused to eat anything for a day or so, as a 
result of which he emaciated very rapidly. The discharge from‘ 
his nose again set in and was followed by another from the mouth 
the odor from which was very sjmilar to that present with the 
animal when he first came from Point Breeze. I immediately 
wrote Mr. Parks again and told him all the symptoms. I received 
an answer from him stating that he was not at all surprised ; that 
the discharge from his nose for six months was from no ordinary 
sause, and that he was very anxious to get the horse to Mr. 
Backman’s place, where he would have a good home for the rest 
of his life, and that he would send for him on the following Fri- 
day. Accordingly on the following Friday evening, July 30, he 
left my place in charge of Mr. Alonzo Nodine, of Brooklyn, New 
York, to whom I gave all the information | could concerning the 
method of feeding, dressing and caring for the animal that I had 
employed since the removal of the teeth. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am sorry I have been compelled to extend 
this to so great a length, but I want the public to have the facts 
of the case from the beginning, and while I am not so anxious to 
crave credit as to assert that other articles are wilful falsehoods, 
I do say they were misrepresentations, and cast a reflection upon 
me that I felt duty bound to correct in order to vindicate myself. 
I should have replied to them long ago, but that I felt that while 
the horse was in my possession I should keep perfectly silent. 

I am, sir, with respect, 
Yours very truly, 
Wm. B. E. Murer, D.V.S. 


June 19, 1880. 


Prof. Liautard : 
Dzar Sir:—I was requested by Dr. W. B. E. Miller, of Cam- 
den, N. J., to examine the horse “ Prospero” yesterday morning 
before he destroyed him. The doctor informed me he was afflicted 
with the disease commonly known as “ big hed,” and that you 
had been sent on by Mr. Parks to examine him and had pronounced 
it an incurable case of that disease, and advised the horse’s de- 
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struction, which the owner wished Dr. M. to put into effect as , 


o post mortem examination of the head, as he had promised you 
it should be sent to your college at once. 

Be On my arrival at Dr. Miller’s with my student, a few minutes 
before the time for the horse to leave for the place of 


_ the horse that you had made a mistake. Having read that morn- . 
ingin Turf, Field and Harm, page 393, “The Last of Pros- 

pero,” of course I expected to demonstrate to my student, Mr. F. tl 

ca Standem, the terrible disease so common in horses from the Miss- pS 

ons issippi valle7, as I thought it such a good chance for him to make . 

himself thoroughly acquainted with the symptoms of this disease. d 

You may imagine my surprise to find the noted Prospero a 

only suffering from diseased molar teeth and their alveolar cavi- a 

ties, with an enlargement only over the region of the same, on the a 

et side of the upper jaw, with an offensive discharge of pus from tl 


that nostril. Ihave seen several such cases, and as . have seen 
a oe several cases of the disease known as “big head,” you must 
excuse my differing from your opinion, and advising Dr. Miller to 
communicate with the owner of the horse for further instruetions, 
before destroying so valuable an animal. 


ut Yours respectfully, 
J. W. VS. Gs 
ANSWER. 
ca 
New Yous, June 22, 1880. 
ch 


Dear Sir:—Your kind letter of the 19th reached me last 
night. In answer, I beg to say that I am quite satisfied with the 
cs . ome I have made, and am not sure yet that my prognosis 
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By M. H. PAaREN, M.D.,V.S. 
We have received the proof-sheets of the above named pamph- 
let, which, if we understand rightly, is to appear as an appendix 
to a cyclopedia of 1200 pages, published, we presume, in Chicago. 
It is known that cyclopedias, except when they are works like 
the Cyclopedia Britainica, are written with the idea of conveying 
to the public a large quantity of knowledge condensed in as short 
a space as possible, and therefore the appendix on diseases of 
domestic animals is intended for the same object. Short, concise, 
and neatly gotten up, it consists of numerous hints to the owner 
of domestic animals, who lives far off from veterinary advice, and 
as such may prove to the intelligent man of some assistance in 
the hours of sickness of his live-stock. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Revue fur ThierbeiJkunde und Thierzucht 
Gazette Medicale, Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, Veterinary Journal, Veter- 
inarian, Clinica Veterinaria, Revue Dosimetrique, Revue d’Hygiene. 

HOME EXCHANGES.—American Agriculturist, Prairie Farmer, Medical 
Record, Turf, Field and Farm, Medical and Surgical Reporter, Scientific Ameri 
can, The Physician. 

JOURNAL AND PAPERS.—Home Farmer (Louisville), Daily Mirror (Man- 
chester), Sunday Herald (Boston) Southern Live Stock Journal , Mobile). 

PAMPHLETS.—Liqueur de Villate, by N. Gille; Trichine in Relation to 
the Public Health, by F. S. Billings. 

Veterinary College. 
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